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for “The Friend.” 
High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashghar. 

(Concluded from page 406.) 
} ‘Passing on to another subject, the Mah- 
imbashee said that the Chinese were very 
ad of the bastinado. His own father, who 
).s Governor of Kashghar (city) under them, 
jd it inflicted on ten or fifteen men every 
ty. The Atalik-Ghazee has a much better 
jan; he cuts their throats at once. Now, a 
‘ver ‘koors’ may safely be left lying in the 
i) ddle of the road. The Mahrambashee here 
}. itated the frightened air with which a man 
he saw one so lying would pass by on the 
ber side of the road as if it were a snake. 
Wnly three days ago, he said, ‘a thief had 
js throat cut over in the gateway there.’ 
‘he top of the gateway is visible over my 
Hof.) ‘Since you have been here at Kash- 
jar, five have been executed. One was a 
i'idier who had sold his ramrod in the bazar. 
} second had stolen a horse. A third had 
i bbed a shopkeeper of a pair of shoes while 
yetending to bargain for them. Another 
id broken into a neighbor’s fowlhouse by 
cht, and taken ten pigeons.’ 

-March 6th.—We had much laughter with 
ye Yoozbashee and Mabram about their 
vily kind inquiries of—‘ Tola khoosh ma? 
‘ola obdan ma?’ (‘Are you very happy,— 
bry well??) The Mahrambashee says it is 
-e Khokand custom to keep visitors shut up. 
lhe Bokhara envoy, who left a month and a 
lalf ago, was kept in close for three months. 
April 1st.—A gnat fell into the Mahram- 
wshee’s tea; he asked whether the tea was 
>t made ‘haram’ (or impure). Moonshee 
ad Yoozbashee assured him it was not so, 
ad told him he should dip the gnat under 
ater, then pick him out; for there is a say- 
g both here and in Hindusthan, that gnats 
ave poison under one wing and an antidote 
ader the other. Hence, it is proper to take 
jure that both wings should be dipped into 
e liquid, lest the first wing should be the 
visoned one. 

April 6th.—-This morning the Sircar brought 
© 48 a parting present from the king bags 
~ gold and silver yamboos, and some gold- 
ast in paper, saying they were for my private 
«xpenses. I estimate their value at about 
590. Presently he reappeared, with about 


£45 of silver for the Moonshee. Again, he 
brought me a robe of crimson satin, gorgeous 
with gold and embroidery, and a high velvet 
cap, and other robes for myself, the Moonshee, 
and all the servants. Soon after arrived a 
horse, with handsome trappings, whose bridle 
was put into my hand, while blessings were 
invoked with outstretched arms. This even- 
ing I have again been taken to see the king. 
Everything as before, except that my Moon- 
shee was allowed to come into the court after 
I was seated, and say a distant salam, to which 
the king responded from his window, with a 
muttered ‘O aleikoom as-salam,’ stroking his 
beard, and adding, ‘He is a good man, poor 
fellow’ (‘bechara,’ a patronising term of friend- 
ship). As before, his conversation fell chiefly 
on his own insignificance compared with our 
queen, ‘ Ruler of the seven climes,’ as he called 
her. He enlarged on his desire of friendship 
with England, but chiefly on his special friend- 
ship for me, saying that, when he saw my 
face, God put it into his mind to take it for a 
good omen for himself. I replied that his 
kindness was overpowering, and that as I 
myself was too insignificant to deserve it, I 
took it all as meant for my sovereign and na- 
tion. He took me to refer to the presents he 
had sent me in the morning, and said, ‘ No, 
no, it is all for yourself in particular on ac- 
count of the private friendship [ have formed 
for you. For your queen I mean to prepare 
some fitting gifts, and as you are my friend, 
and I am ignorant of the customs of your 
country, I count on you to tell me what is 
proper to be sent to her. She is very great, 
and I am very little; I conceal nothing from 
you; you know the state of my country; it 
produces nothing but felts, and such like 
things’ (laughing, and pointing to the mat- 
ting of the floor), ‘so you must give me ad- 
vice.’ I said, ‘ Friendship is the most valuable 
gift that kings can give one another; but if I 
can be of any use in giving advice, I am at 
your service.’ He said, ‘I count on you for 
this. When we meet at Yang-hissar, we will 
arrange all. Here I am oppressed with busi- 
ness. There are people here from Russia (?), 
from Khokand, from Bokhara, and from all 
quarters. But I propose to go to Yang-hissar, 
and throw off business like an extra robe, and 
then we will talk much together. Whatever 
advice you give me I will follow down to the 
least point’ (showing the tip of his fingers), 
‘whether about writing letters, or sending 
envoys, or doing anything.’ I replied ‘The 
plan of sending an envoy proceeds from your 
own counsel and wisdom ; butif in the execu- 
tion of it I can be of the least service, from 
my knowledge of English customs, &c., that 
is what I most desire. Then, counting on 
his fingers, he said, ‘To-morrow is Char- 
Shamba, next day Panj-Shamba, and the day 


after Friday. I shall start for Yang-hissar, | 


leaving my son here. Stay with him a couple 
of days (my country, and all my subjects are 
yours), and on Friday come to meet me at 


Yang-hissar. I have a great affection for 
that place, as it was the first town I took in 
this country, and I intend to pay my devo- 
tion at the shrine there. We will arrange all 
matters there, and I will send with you two 
or three men of rank and wisdom. They 
shall carry you in the palms of their hands 
till you leave my country, and then go with 
you to your own country.’” 

On the 9th of Fourth month his return 
journey commenced. At Yanghissar, he had 
a third and final interview with the king, in 
which the sending of an envoy to the British 
government was largely discussed; and our 
author was dismissed in the most friendly 
manner. 

On his journey homeward an incident oc- 
curred which illustrates in an interesting man- 
ner, the religious fanaticism of the Toorks. 
It is thus described : ‘‘ We stopped at a village 
to breakfast. Here a catastrophe nearly 
happened. Choomaroo, one of my Guddees, 
brought me something I had asked for, while 
I was sitting with the Yoozbashee and Panja- 
bashee. The former, who is always very 
good-natured to my men, pointed him out to 
the Panjabashee as a kind of natural curiosity, 
laughing and saying: ‘ Look, there is a Hin- 
doo, a sort of people who wont eat with other 
men.’ The Panjabashee less liberal, looked 
contemptuously at Choomaroo, and asked 
him in rather arude tone: ‘Are you a Hin- 
doo? Choomaroo by some unaccountable 
impulse, or led away by the usual good-nature 
of the Yoozbashee, answered laughing: ‘No, 
Tam a Mussulman.’ At once both the officers 
jumped up in great excitement shouting, ‘He 
bas said it with his own lips, he is a Mussul- 
man,’ and then turning to me, ‘ We are both 
witnesses that he has said it.’ I remained 
calm, pretending to take it all as a continua- - 
tion of the joke, and answered smiling: ‘Yes, 
I heard it too, so now that is settled. But 
come, I am waiting for breakfast, and it is 
getting cold.” They looked rather astonish- 
ed, but sat down, still fuming and talking 
over the matter. I led them gradually to 
other subjects, and especially to one or two 
infallible old jokes which never failed to make 
the Yoozbashee laugh. But I confess I felt 
very nervous for a time, as I knew the strict- 
ness of the fanatical Mussulmans of Central 
Asia, who hold that when a man has once 
acknowledged himself a Mussulman, even by 
repeating accidentally the profession of faith, 
or by so much as saying ‘ Yakhooda’ (answer- 
ing to the common French exclamation of 
‘Mon Dieu’) they will not allow such a man 
to relapse into idolatry, as they call it, but 
compel him to take his choice between Islim 
or death. The Yoozbashee afterwards told 
me that Choomaroo had had anarrow escape ; 
it was lucky that only himself and the Panja- 
bashee were present, so that they were able 
to hush up the matter out of consideration 
for me, without its coming to the ears of the 
Kazee.” 
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With much difficulty and some peril, our 
author arrived safely in British India, after 
an absence of more than a year. 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 
Dr. Dollinger, and the new Protest against Rome. 
(Continued from page 403.) 

This goes very far indeed. It rejects the 
supreme authority of Popes and councils, and 
lodges the ultimate decision on Roman dogma 
in the people. This appears to us an entire 
subversion of the fabric of Romanism, which 
is built, as Bellarmine, its ablest expositor, 
teaches, upon the dogma of the Pontifical 
Supremacy. That system, as the canons of 
Trent exhibit it, has but one cardinal princi- 
ple, authority ; and but one cardinal virtue, 
submission. No doubt reference is made in 
the Alt-Catholic proposition just quoted to a 
standard by which the people are to judge 
of dogma, but the important fact is that 
they are to judge, and that the standard by 
which they are to do so is so vaguely de- 
fined, that it is left very much in their own 
choice. Those who adopt this canon of criti- 
cism must reject the better half of Roman 
Catholicism ; in fact, they adopt a principle 
which will lead them eventually to reject the 
whole of it. 

The propositions that followed were of a 
more practical character. The third provided 
for the reform of abuses by the application of 
“theological and canonical science” to the 
training of the clergy, and the vesting in lay- 
men of a constitutional right to share in the 
direction of ecclesiastical affairs. The pro- 
posed reforms are ten in number, and are as 
follow :—‘1. Each community shall have the 
right to choose its own priest ; and the priests 
are no longer to be named by the bishops. 
2. Priests must be sufficiently paid by the 
community to enable them to live respectably. 
3. Compulsory celibacy must cease. Priests 
shall be allowed to marry, as in the early 
times of Christianity. 4. The Chapters shall 
be dissolved. 5, Masses and the service of 
the Church must be spoken and read in Ger- 
man, or in the common language of the pro- 
vince. 6. There shal | be no separate pay- 
ments for masses, for burials, baptisms, Xe. 
7. Auricular confession must cease. 8. Pil- 
grimages, processions, and begging missions 
must cease. 9. The worship of pictures, 
statues, and images must cease. 10. The 
traffic in relics (rediquien schwindel ; literally, 
‘the relic swindle’) must be discontinued, and 
be proceeded against by the State.” 

As the result of these reforms, they look for 
reunion with the Greek, Oriental, and Russian 
churches; and when “ the road of science and 
progressive Christian culture” has been still 
farther pursued, they expect the time will 
come when an understanding may be effected 
with “the various Protestant Churches, as 
wellas with the Hpiscopal Churches of Hng- 
land and America.” 

Resolution Fourth provides for the more 
liberal and rational education of the priest- 
hood. Hitherto the youth in training for 
orders have been cooped up in theological 
seminaries, and jealously guarded from all 
contact with modern knowledge, seeing that 
in this mental darkness alone could “ the true 
Catholic sentiment” be preserved. Hence- 
forward, it is proposed to do away with this 
seclusion, and to permit to intendants for the 
priesthood the same broad university culture 
with their fellow-citizens. 


In Resolution Fifth the Alt-Catholics de- 
clare their allegiance to the political consti- 
tutions of their various States. “ We reject,” 
say they, “the treasonable doctrine of Papal 
Supremacy, and promise to stand by our re- 
spective governments in their struggle against 
Ultramontane principles as reduced to dogma 
in the Syllabus.” 

Resolution Sixth has reference to the Jesuits. 
“ We express our conviction,” say the Alt- 
Catholics, “that peace, prosperity, and con- 
cord in the Church, and the establishment of 
proper relations between the Church and so- 
ciety, will be only possible after the injurious 
action of this order has been put an end to.” 

Resolution Seventh asserts their right, as 
“ Old Catholics,” to the goods and chattels of 
the Church. 

The Highth and last Resolution is, practi- 
cally viewed, the most important of all. Had 
the programme ended with the Seventh it 
would have been but a declaration of princi- 
ples and rights; the Highth resolyes on a line 
of action which secures that effect shall be 
given to these principles and rights. This 
resolution is to the following effect: that they 
hold the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced on them by Rome as null; that they 
regard the priests adhering to them as enti- 
tled to baptize, marry, bury, and perform every 
sacred function; that, ignoring the modern 
Roman arrangement of parishes, and acting 
on the precedent of primitive times, they shall 
send out their priests or missionaries to min- 
ister to their adherents, and form separate 
congregations; that they shall petition their 
respective governments to protect them in the 
discharge of their functions, and to give to 
their services those civil effects which the con- 
stitutions of many of their States provide ; 
and that, when the time comes, they shall 
import a regular episcopal jurisdiction from 
some foreign quarter. 

This important resolution was adopted, de- 
spite the strenuous opposition of Dr. Dollin- 
ger. He would have been content, meanwhile, 
with the theoretic programme. He shrank 
from action. He feared anything that looked 
like an act of separation from the Mother 
Church. He deprecated, above all things, the 
erection of a new sect. But there were more 
practical men around him and behind him. 
They felt that they had nothing for it but to 
adopt such a step, or wreck the whole move- 
ment. They are all of them under excommu- 
nication. They are deprived of baptism, of 
marriage, of burial, and of all priestly func- 
tions. Passive acquiescence in such a position 
would have been actual submission. It would 
not have mattered how many theoretic de- 
ciarations they had made. What only could 
meet the case was action, and just such action 
as they have taken. No doubt their last re- 
solution is in very direct antagonism to their 
first and fundamental one, as “ Old Catholics,” 
“legitimate members of the Catholic Church,” 
standing upon the creed contained in the 
“Symbolum of Trent.” If we know anything 
of Roman principles, the Alt-Catholics have 
entered on a course which will soon leave the 
“Symbolum of Trent” some little way bebind. 
But there are persons, ourselves among the 
number, who may think that therein lies the 
hope of the movement. The Ultramontane 
excommunication has evoked in reply an Alt- 
Catholic excommunication. A separation has 


already taken place. The Vatican sundered 
them first by its anathema, and the Alt- 


Catholics have completed the breach by tha} 
separate and independent action which they) 
have already taken. They cannot go back 
It is not a Reformation, but it is a Disruption 
But we are entering on ground which, how} 
ever interesting, we have not space at present} 
to discuss. In another article we shall give} 
the views which leading Protestants in Ger-| 
many take of the Alt-Catholic movement, and) 
shall at the same time state the opinion which, 
we ourselves, calmly considering the move 
ment, and contemplating it in all its cireum+ 
stances, have been led to form of what will 
be its probable issue. | 
(To be continued.) } 


pareiee b ees | 
Selected. | 


| 


How it grieves me to see any of our dear’ 
friends departing from that scriptural simpli+ 
city of language which, as members of our 
religious Society, they have been taught to 
use! I hope my beloved children will never 
abandon this noble testimony against the cory 
ruptions of a false and deceitful world; for) 
though I would be far from commending a) 
selfrighteous spirit or a censorious temper; 
towards our Christian brethren and sisters, 
whose attention may not have been called, as 
ours has been, to these particular branches of! 
gospel truth, I do believe it is important for’ 
us to maintain our own ground, even in little) 
things; and I think I have long observed that) 
where there has been a giving away in these) 
it has proved an inlet to greater weakness, 
and a means of undermining gradually, the) 
attachment to other important testimonies, 
which have been committed to us. Oh! that 
our Society had individually borne them with) 
faithfulness and in the meekness of wisdom, 
and then I believe the christian church would, 
ere this, have made greater advances than she} 
has yet done, and her children being less con- 
formed to this world would have made more} 
successful resistance to the spread of evil, and 
have upheld with boldness and dignity, the} 
standard of their holy Redeemer. Ob! when) 
shall the professed followers of the Lord Jesus, 
have more of the mind that was in Him, and) 
in great and small things, be more concerned| 
to walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
they are called— Maria Fox. 


a For *‘The Friend.” 
Cabbage Plants. | 
A kind-hearted neighbor sent me in the} 
spring a few early cabbage plants out of his 
surplus stock. I set them out in my garden, | 
watered and sheltered them for some days 
from the hot sun. The weather for a time, 
was warm, and the air dry. The poor cab-| 
bage plants became drooping and wilted, and| 
the prospect of their becoming vigorous and| 
productive plants seemed for a time but poor, 
Yet when well watered in the evening andl 
refreshed by the dew of the night, it was sur-+ 
prising to notice how they revived, so that in| 
the morning, their appearance would be very] 
hopeful. During this struggle for life, their 
roots were gradually lengthening, penetrat- 
ing the rich earth, absorbing nourishment 
from it, and thus were enabled in time to 
supply to the leaves the material for their 
growth, and that vigor and health, which 
enabled them to make use of the light an 
heat, to which they were exposed, as instru 
ments in promoting their increase in size and] 
strength. 
When they had thus become fairly rooted, 
and had entered in earnest on their course off 


} 
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fe as cabbages, it was a source of enjoyment 
> notice from time to time the expansion of 
‘ne leaves and the vigorous and rapid enlarge- 
‘nent of the plants. But one day in passing 
ly, L was struck by the scarred and sickly 
Jook they presented. A closer examination 
paowed that a multitude of minute, black 
Jeetles, called fleas by our cabbage growers, 
Prere eating away the leaves. My experienc- 
'd neighbors advised me to sprinkle over the 
}yaves some plaster of paris, which is a condi- 
jaent very unacceptable to the fleas. My 
yabbages were thus saved from this attack, 
jind again I enjoyed witnessing their health 
iad rapid growth. But I found that fleas 
ere not the only insects fond of cabbage. 
few weeks later I noticed a large part of 
} ome of their leaves entirely eaten away, and 
llosely adhering to the under side of the re- 
}aaining portions were some slender green 
{vorms, into which the missing leaves had 
Hieen transmuted by the vital forces of na- 
ure. Though changed from vegetable into 
j;nimal life, the green leaf retained its color, 
10 that it required close observation to detect 
j/he worm, which at first sight, seemed little 


ubstance. 


On turning to a scientific work, I find the 


jjat the leaves of vegetables, preferring espec- 
Jally plants of the cabbage, turnip, mustard 
}nd radish kind, or those which, in botanical 
janguage, are called cruciferous plants, to 
which they are often exceedingly injurious. 
Che turnip-fly, or more properly turnip flea- 
jpeetle, is one of these Halticas which lays 
jwaste the turnip fields in Hurope, devouring 
jhe seed-leaves of the plants as soon as they 
}uppear above ground, and continuing their 
|vavages upon new crops throughout the sum- 
jimer. The flea-beetles conceal themselves dur- 
jsng the winter in dry places, under stones, in 
putts of withered grass and moss, and in 
\ehinks of walls. They lay their eggs in the 
Spring, upon the leaves of the plants upon 
which they feed. The larvee or young, of the 
Smaller kinds burrow into the leaves, and 
bat the soft pulpy substance under the skin, 
forming therein little winding passages, in 
which they finally complete their transforma- 
tions. 
) During the summer, and particularly to- 
ward the fall of the year, a small white butter- 
fly may be seen fluttering about the fields of 
eabbage. This deposits its eggs on the under 
(Hiside of the leaves of cabbage, radish, turnip 
and similar plants. The eggs are yellowish, 
and in clusters of 3 or 4 on a leaf. They are 
hatched in a week or ten days, and the cat- 
Werpillars obtain their full size of about an inch 
iiand a half, when three weeks old. These are 
“ithe green worms which proved so destructive 
to my plants, entirely eating away the heads, 
j’which had begun to form. When they have 
"completed the feeding stage, they quit the 
-plants, and retire beneath palings, or the 
i edges of stones, where they spin a little tuft 
0 of silk, entangle their hind feet in it, and then 
‘form aloop to sustain the fore part of the 
l body in a horizontal or vertical position. On 
ithe next day it casts off the caterpillar skin, 
‘and becomes a chrysalis of a pale green color 
| finely dotted with black. In eleven days the 
“insect comes forth a butterfly. Its scientific 


think the experiences of my cabbages, are not 
unlike those which many of us have known 
in the workings of grace in the heart. They 
would have perished in their infant state, if 
it had not been for the shelter, the moisture, 
and the care bestowed upon them. So with 
the good seed implanted in our hearts, by the 
heavenly husbandman. When it has com- 
menced to grow there, how is it watched over 
by our compassionate Redeemer, and watered 
from time to time by the fresh visitations of 
His love and goodness! We may exhibit to 
a superficial observer but little evidence of 
religious growth, we may not make much 
profession during the early period of our be- 
coming rooted and grounded in the faith, yet 
areal growth may be going forward out of 
sight, which in due time will visibly affect all 
parts of our life and conduct, and prepare us to 
bring forth fruit to the honor of the good 
Husbandman. 

After we have become in measure settled 
in a religious course of life, and seem to be 
making some true progress Zionward, have 
we not often felt the hurtful effects of little 
indulgences, which like the tiny beetles on 
the cabbages, perforate the leaves and des- 
troy the beauty and health of the plant? And 
is it not too frequently the case that grosser 
sins, comparable to the green worms that 
consumed my plants, threaten entire destruc- 
tion to all religious growth ? 


————~>—__—_. 


Selected. 

I desire that my grandchildren may be 
brought up in a plain, simple way, accustom- 
ed to industry and some useful business ; not 
aiming at great estates, nor following others 
in that way. Give them useful learning, and 
rather choose husbandry, or some plain call- 
ing for them in the country, than endeavor 
to promote them to ways of merchandize ; 
for according to my observation from my 
youth up, the former is less dangerous, and 
less corrupting. I observed when I was in 
England, that some of the greatest and wisest 
men in a religious sense, were brought up at 
the plough, or in some laborious occupation ; 
where the mind is less liable to be diverted 
from an awful sense of the Creator, than in 
an easy idle education. How many great 
men there are, whose way of living is mean 
and homely, in this world’s account, so that 
they have little more than real necessity re- 
quires; and yet they are rich in the best 
sense.—John Churchman. 


The Betel Nut—There is a fascination in 
betel nut more extraordinary than in a to- 
bacco passion. The consumption of the lat- 
ter in chewing alone, in the United’ States, 
is a modern phenomenon. An inveterate 
chewer may have moral resolution enough to 
break off the habit, though it rarely happens 
that an effort is made to do so, as an apology 
is found for continuing a practice that is posi- 
tively destroying the foundations of health. 

But the vice of betel nut chewing, however, 
is still more remarkable. When the habit is 
established, there seems no retreat. Hach 
victim wears out his teeth, gums, digestion, 
and dies with an unsatisfied longing for an- 
other quid. Betel nut trees thrive in most 
parts of tropical India, the Indian Archipe- 
lago and the Phillipine Islands. They grow 
up gracefully about thirty feet, rarely more 


mame is Pontia oleracea. 
It may seem a homely comparison, but I 
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than eight inches in diameter. Penang is the 
universal name of the nut in those places 


where it is produced, hence pulo penang 
means a betel nut island. At six years of age 
the tree commences bearing nuts the size of 
a small pullet’s egg, of a bright yellow color, 
enclosed in a husk similar to the cocoanut ; 
within is a spherical nut, very much like a 
nutmeg. Broken, a bit ofit is wrapped up with 
a piece of unslacked lime in a peculiar leaf, 
the sirl betelpiper, extensively cultivated for 
that purpose. 

The gums and mucous membrane of the 
mouth are quickly stained a brick red, the 
teeth crumble to a level with the gums, and 
in that condition an inveterate betel chewer 
is wretched without a supply. There are 
large plantations of betel nut trees in Java to 
meet the demand for home consumption and 
distant provinces. ‘To augment the pleasure, 
those who can afford it add tobacco to the 
lime. A morbid craving for either betel nut 
or tobacco are sources of immense revenue 
to many governments. 
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For “The Friend.” 


A Word for the Little Ones. 

Most of the readers of “The Friend,” in 
our own community, are acquainted with the 
home for Colored Orphans known as “ The 
Shelter,” and with the philanthropic motives 
which led to its establishment, and which 
have borne it forward, by the blessing of a 
kind Providence, through many years of quiet 
usefulness; and not a few of those who will 
see these lines are liberal contributors to its 
support. 

Of the means by which this fostering care 
and guardianship have been bestowed, we 
would especially allude to the faithful direc- 
tion and oversight of the Board of Female 
Managers; and the gentle, patient, and unre- 
mitting attentions and labors of the household 
officers, whose duty it is to look after the 
wants and comforts of a numerous family of 
very young children, made singularly depen- 
dent by their tender years, upon a watchful- 
ness and protection hardly less than maternal. 

The appeals of infancy and the tenderest 
years of youth, unsheltered and unprotected, 
come to the warm and susceptible mind with 
a moving power; and in response thereto we 
see reared in our midst, Asylums and Homes 
which, with all our worldliness and short- 
comings, do yet give evidence that there still 
are hearts to feel, and hands to labor, when 
love and duty point the way. 

But we turn to the special objects of this 
brief paper. We would offer, in behalf of this 
interesting charity, a practical suggestion to 
our farmer friends who attend at the city 
markets, whether they could not profitably 
remember the claims of “The Shelter,” and 
the many little mouths there to be filled, 
when at the close of a market day ‘taey find 
some small remainder of their ample load still 
not disposed of. If it should be of meats, 
vegetables or fruits, and less or more in quan- 
tity, donations of these would always be 
timely and acceptable. 

For some of our country friends it might 
not be inconvenient, when returning from 
market, to leave their gifts at “ The Shelter,” 
situated on 44th St., near Haverford Avenue. 
To others, it would be an accommodation if a 
suitable place could be provided, central to 
the several markets, where their offerings 
could be deposited, to be thence forwarded as 
desired. 

In pursuance of this latter idea, we should 
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be glad if some friend of “The Shelter” (and 
it has many friends) would offer in these 
columns such suggestions aS may arise, de- 
signed to carry out this benevolent object. 
Perhaps we should not omit to mention 
here, that generous donations of milk, cottage 
cheese, &c., have been, heretofore, from time 
to time, left at The Shelter, after the manner 
alluded to above, and have been very accepta- 
ble. A Country ConTRIBUTOR. 


Selected. 

Though submission, unquestioning submis. 
sion to the Divine will, be often hard to at- 
tain, it must be sought after, in every dispen- 
sation of an all-wise Providence; who is, per- 
haps, more acceptably served by this silent 
act of self-renunciation, this abandoning our- 
selves to his disposal and guidance, waiting 
upon Him in the way of his judgments, than 
by more conspicuous exertions for his cause, 
in which there is greater room for self-love 
to nourish itself, and mingle its own activi- 
ties. “I was dumb, I opened not my mouth, 
because Thou didst it,” said David, and surely 
it is the language of pious resignation and 
devout awe.—WMaria Fox. 


The Struggle for Life inthe Vegetable World: 
—There is something in a tropical forest akin 
to the ocean in its effects on the mind. Man 
feels so completely his insignificance there, 
and the vastness of nature. A naturalist can- 
not help reflecting on the vegetable forces 
manifested on so grand ascalearound him. A 
German traveller, Burmeister, has said that 
the contemplation of a Brazilian forest pro- 
duced on him a painful impression, on account 
of the vegetation displaying a spirit of restless 
selfishness, eager emulation, and craftiness. 
He thought the softness, earnestness, and re- 
pose of Huropean woodland scenery were far 
more pleasing, and that these formed one of 
the causes of the superior moral character of 
Huropean nations. 

In these tropical forests each plant and tree 
seems to be striving to outvie its fellow, strug- 
gling upwards towards light and air—branch 
and leaf, and stem—regardless of its neighbors. 
Parasitic plants are seen fastening with firm 
grip on others, making use of them with 
reckless indifference as instruments for their 
own advancement. Live and let live is clearly 
not the maxim taught in these wildernesses. 
There is one kind of parasitic tree, very com- 
mon near Pardé, which exhibits this feature in 
a very prominent manner. It is called the 
Sipo Matador, or the Murderer Liana. It be- 
longs to the fig order, and has been described 
and figured by Von Martius in the Atlas to 
Spix and Martius’s Travels. I observed many 
specimens. ‘The base of its stem would be un- 
able to bear the weight of the upper growth ; 
it is obliged, therefore, to support itself on a 
tree of another species. In this it is not es- 
sentially different from other climbing trees 
and plants, but the way the matador sets 
about it is peculiar, and produces certainly a 
disagreeable impression. It springs up close 
to the tree on which it intends to fix itself, 
and the wood of its stem grows by spreading 
itself like a plastic mould over one side of the 
trunk of its supporter. It then puts forth, 
_ from each side, an arm-like branch, which 
grows rapidly, and looks as though a stream 
of sap were flowing and hardening as it went. 
This adheres closely to the trunk of the victim 
and the two arms meet on the opposite side 


and blend together. These arms are put forth 
at somewhat regular intervals in mounting 
upwards, and the victim, when its strangler 
is full-grown, becomes tightly clasped by a 
number of inflexiblerings. These rings gradu- 
ally grow larger as the Murderer flourishes, 
rearing its crown of foliage to the sky min- 
gled with that of its neighbor, and in course of 
time they kill it by stopping the flow of its 
sap. The strange spectacle then remains of 
the selfish parasite clasping in its arms the 
lifeless and decaying body of its victim, which 
had been a help to its own growth. Its ends 
have been served—it has flowered and fruited, 
reproduced and disseminated its kind; and 
now, when the dead trunk moulders away, 
its own end approaches ; its support is gone, 
and itself also falls.— Bates. 


Selected. 
VINEYARD LABORERS. 
Toiling among the vines one day, 
In the Master’s vineyard sweet, 
I saw my sister bow her head < 
’Neath the burden and the heat. 


She was not weary of working— 
For she loved the Master well; 
And she thought of the blessed hour 
When the shades of evening fell. 


She portioned a task out bravely, 

And thought “He would have it so ;’—. 
Then the Master stood beside her, 

And his voice was soft and low. 


“JT have not need of thee to-day, 
In the vineyard so fair and sweet,” 
And she whispered low—“ My Master,— 
Let Him do what seemeth meet.” 


But her heart was ’sad and heavy, 
As she left her work that day, 
She knew not where she was going, 

Or aught of that untried way. 


He led her forth to the desert, 
And He spoke to her of rest ; 

Then she smiled and whispered gladly, 
“OQ Master, Thy way is best.” 


The burning blast of the desert 

Made her quiver and start with pain; 
She looked in His face for comfort, 

Nor shrank from the dreary plain. 


I watch for my sister sadly ; 
Will she come again to me? 

He hath said that where He dwelleth 
There shall His servant be. 


Perhaps He will bring her, rested 
And meet for some higher toil, 
To work once more in the vineyard, 

Or reap the fruit of the soil. 


But perhaps He will lead her onward 
To His glory and his rest ; 

I know she will smile and whisper 
“Master, Thy way is best !” 


Education, &c., in Sweden.—The Pall Mall 
Gazette considers that Sweden has already 
solved some problems which still trouble the 
Hnglish nation sorely. Education in Sweden 
is compulsory and gratuitous. Every child 
from seven years old, says the Gazette, must 
be sent, either to a primary gratuitous school, 
or to a private certificated school, and there 
be kept for six or seven years, or until he or 
she has acquired a competent knowledge of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the catechism, 
the history and geography of Sweden, the 
rudiments of natural history, general history 
and geography. This applies to the primary 
schools, but there are likewise higher gram- 
mar, technical and industrial schools, so that 


own. Itis probably as much owing to gow 
teaching as to natural capacity, that tj 
Swedish mechanic bears such a high charal} 
ter for skill, solidity of work, and careful co} 
struction. For the first time we find it state 
that though English artizans are employs 
and work a shade more quickly, their wor} 
manship does not differ from that turned o} 
by the natives. What we understand }| 
trade unions have only recently been forme} 
and to a limited extent, but co-operative s] 
cieties and associations for production aj 
very common. 

The liquor trade is regulated as follows:- 
The two beverages in use in Sweden, brand 
and beer, are made in the country. But whi| 
public-houses for the sale or consumption | 
beer are well inspected and numerous, tl} 
brandy shops for consumption on the premis4 
are greatly restricted, pay a heavy licens 
duty, and are under very strict regulation| 
A permissive act exists by which a parish 
town can either entirely probibit the licensin} 
of brandy shops in its environs or limit the| 
number. No brandy is allowed to be sold (| 
credit, or to persons who are intoxicated « 
are under adult age. The revenue accruip| 
from the tax on the retail trade and thj 
licenses, is divided between the parish and tl 
country. In Gothenberg a society formed fc 
the promotion of sobriety has farmed th 
brandy shops in the city and suburbs wit} 
excellent effect. They are in fact transforme| 
into respectable eating houses, most carefull] 
provided and looked after by the society. 1] 
consequence of these and other regulation] 
the decrease of drunkenness in Sweden witl! 
in the last six years has been remarkable, an| 
there has been a visible progress in the morz 
and social condition of the people. | 

In Stockholm and Gothenberg the annus 
rate of mortality is respectively 26 and 21 po| 
1000, which is remarkably low, but the! 
drainage, according to our ideas, is there uy} 
known. The hard rock on which Stockholn| 
stands made the cutting of sewers so costl} 
that the idea was given up, and the authori 
ties now congratulate themselves on the rq 
sult. All refuse is taken away within a fev 
hours, and is immediately converted into ex 
cellent agricultural manure. The staff o| 
scavengers is complete and efficient, and nq 
accumulations of decomposing animal or vege 
table matters are tolerated beyond the period 
required for their removal. Thus the river) 
are kept fresh and free of pollution, the sup 
ply of drinking water is abundant and excel] 
lent, while noxious odors are exceedingly rare 
In Gothenberg asystem of underground drain 
age for superficial water has been well exe’ 
cuted, some of the low and marshy land ir 
the environs has been artificially drained, anc 
dressed with the dried manure alluded tq 
mixed with lime, and is now in a high state 
of cultivation. 

By the census of 1860 Sweden had 3,639,33 
inhabitants, and Stockholm, its capital, 101,. 
502. 


ee 
Selected for “ The Friend.” 


Speaking of his companion’s (John Church: 
man’s) service in one of the meetings for wor 
ship, John Pemberton says: “ He was led to 
expose the ignorance of those who concluded 
there was no worship performed, or profit 
experienced in meeting together, unless some 


in these respects the working classes are far 


better and more generally instructed than our 


minister preached, and who were ready to 
admire at, and censure us for sitting in silenca, 


| 
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(ais was not confined, he said, to those of 
(Sher societies, but included some that pro- 
iiss with us, who never were baptized by the 
hae eternal Spirit, which creates anew and 
Wyanslates from darkness to light; but are 
Wontented to remain in the outward court. 
iitaech were declared not to be of the true 
iaurch, of which there is but one, the foun- 
iJation and corner-stone of which is Jesus 
uphrist, whom the wise builders despise and 
‘ject. Though there are many different 
wets in the world, and all believe they are of 
jae true church ; yet none are true members 
S;at such as are redeemed from the world 
pad the corruptions thereof, and their minds 
iiarged and purified by the washing of re- 
| sneration.—John Pemberton’s Journal. 


The Forests of India 


inh Isles. By far the most valuable of all In- 
pian woods is the teak, the chief supply com- 


growth is comparatively small. 
i)"he first class for ship building, takes from 
lisventy to eighty years to arrive at maturity, 
nd for house building about twenty years. 
Black wood stands next in importance, be- 
lag of great value for ordnance purposes, 
Niouse building, carved furniture, and for the 
‘ise of cabinet makers; it is exported in con- 
upiderable quantities. It is now planted in the 
lame situation and often alongside the teak, 
ind can be obtained in equal size. EKbony is 
ili tree of great value; it is also sold by weight ; 
Wiae cultivation, which requires many years, 


ot been found necessary. The sal wood 
lrows very close, and propagates itself in a 
isaanner different from other trees; the seeds 
yall viviparous into the ground, so there is 
WJomparatively little trouble in the manage- 
itaent of the sal forests. The wood is used for 
lin gineering purposes, ship building, and very 
ixxtensively for house building in Upper In- 
iia. It takes a long time to season, and is 
ery peculiar in some respects; it becomes 
yieasoned after a course of years; but if after- 
uwvards floated, it absorbs the water and gains 
jveight more than any other wood, but it is 
i @becially liable to the attacks of the white 
int. Sandal wood is confined in its growth 
j(0 the plateau of Mysore and the adjoining 
wountry. The quantity is very large, yield- 
(ng an annual revenue of between £10,000 to 
£15,000 to the Mysore State. Plantations 
nave been formed within the last few years, 
which are being extended annually. It is a 
small tree, which reaches maturity in twenty 
years. It is sold by weight, and the chips, 
lragments, and sawdust, are used for the ex- 
jbraction of oil. The cinchona cultivation has 
‘been remarkably successful in the Neilgherry 
pills, at Darjeeling, in Ceylon, and elsewhere. 
‘he growth is rapid, and the bark is valuable 
‘at an early age. The introduction was due 
co Mr. Markam’s researches in the slopes of 
the Andes, and the cultivation is being ex- 
‘sended by the forest officers. There is a 
scientific chemist, a quinologist, stationed at 
( Jotacamund, engaged in extracting the alka- 
oid, and it is confidently expected that this 
will affect the value of quinine, although the 
‘effect has not been felt at present. There are 
seven or eight species of bamboo, which are 
jased for scaling ladders, and various purposes 
oof domestic economy; by the natives it is 
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applied to an infinite variety of uses, and next 
to the cocoanut, it is the most valuable wood 
in India. The rattans grow in great abun- 
dance in the forests of Malabar; it is a spe- 
cies of palm, the stem of which runs along the 
ground to the length of 80 to 100 feet. There 
is a very large trade in rattans, from the for- 
ests of Singapore, to China; it forms a valu- 
able article of export. The larger description, 
called the Calamus rotany, is commonly used 
for walking sticks. The Malay chiefs derive 
a considerable revenue from granting the 
privilege of cutting rattans in their forests, 
which do not come under the forest depart- 
ment. Cassia lignea exists in abundance in 
the Malagar forests. It is an inferior variety 
of bark, resembling cinnamon in smell and 
appearance. 

Wild cinnamon is not much sold at present, 
but for all such articles there is an increasing 
demand. Cardamons grow spontaneously in 
the jungles where coffee planters have settled. 
In Coorg and Wynaad there is a considerable 
cultivation, and revenue is derived from them. 
Pepper is a natural produce of the Malabar 
forests, and a great article of commerce; the 
cultivation has been under the civil authori- 
ties. Most of the pepper jungles in Malabar 
are private property. Caoutchouc and gums 
of similar properties, are found largely in As- 
sam. There are various gums, the gum gam- 
boge, gum kino,and many otherspecies. Kino 
is used for calico printing, and gamboge is a 
pigment and a medicine. There are several 
trees besides which produce vegetable colors, 
the chay-root, for example, resembling log- 
wood. Damar is a product yielded from 
various species of the wood-oil family; it is 
much used as a substitute for pitch, and by 
the varnish makers. The pimento has been 
introduced, but only very sparingly, on the 
western coast, into Travancore and Cochin ; 
it is only grown in gardens, and not sufficient 
for commerce. The bread fruit is cultivated 
and grows well on the western coast; this, 
with the cocoa-nut and beetle-palm, belong 
also to the gardens. The cocoa-nut exists en- 
tirely on private lands. The palmyra tree is 
extremely useful for rafters of houses, for fish- 
ing stakes and harbor staging, and other sim- 
ilar purposes, as it resists the action of the 
sea for many years. The casurina, or beef- 
wood, has been planted in the sandy shores 
north and south of Madras, and at the various 
places on the opposite coast. It is of very 
rapid growth, and it possesses the property 
of durability under water; being very hard, 
it turns the edge of the axe. It has a pecu- 
liarity which belongs to few fast-growing 
trees, of being extremely tough and durable. 
Satin wood attains fifteen inches in diameter ; 
it is very useful for picture frames and fancy 
purposes, and resembles the American maple. 
The mahogany is not indigenous in India, but 
the seeds have been received in considerable 
quantities from the West Indian Islands with- 
in the last few years, and plantations have 
been commenced in Bengal and other parts. 

Besides these great varieties, all of which 
may be turned to future account, there are 
certain kinds of dog wood and allied species, 
found to be useful for the manufacture of 
charcoal; several woods also that produce 
good bark for tanning. The native leather 
merchants remove, under permits from for- 
eign officers in certain places, the bark of trees 
marked out for the purpose, chiefly the Cassia 
auriculata and the Acacia catechu. The great 


heat is not favorable to the process in the 
south, but at Meerus, in the north-west pro- 
vinces, tanning is very successfully carried 
on. Amongst the etceteras of the forest pro- 
duce, there is the honey and bees-wax, in the 
collection of which the hill tribes have pre- 
scriptive rights that have never been inter- 
fered with. 


———* @-—-- 
For “The Friend.” 


Preaching in a Fog. 

Edward Wright was a man of little educa- 
tion, but very zealous in embracing every 
favorable opportunity of awakening his fel- 
low creatures from a state of sinful indal- 
gence, and calling their attention to the great 
truths of religion. His home was in Lon- 
don, and on one occasion he had gone to Ire- 
land to attend a gathering for religious pur- 
poses. In Dublin he met with a fellow-laborer 
in the gospel, with whom it was arranged 
that he should return home, via Holyhead to 
Liverpool. 

‘On the day of departure from Ireland, they 
found the boat crowded to excess with Irish 
laborers, who were leaving Hrin to assist in 
gathering in the English harvest. As is usual 
at this time of the year, large crowds of these 
men were conveyed across the channel for 
the nominal sum of one shilling, and general- 
ly they huddle together on the deck, as if 
they were a number of sheep. He and his 
companion stood on the poop of the steamer, 
watched the poor fellows with keen interest, 
and longed to tell them the story of the cross. 
But they were Roman Catholics, bigoted and 
ignorant; and for any but a priest to venture 
to preach to them would be considered by 
them as an insult. He dreaded to arouse 
their ire, as who would not that was at all 
acquainted with the prejudices and impulsive- 
ness of their class? Instead, therefore, of of- 
fering them tracts, or venturing to address 
them, H. Wright and his companion silently 
and earnestly entreated God to deal gracious- 
ly with the ungodly crew on board; and if it 
pleased Him, to open up a suitable way by 
which they could preach the gospel to them. 
“Open unto us, we beseech Thee, a door of 
utterance, that Thy name may be glorified, 
the gospel of Thy dear Son proclaimed, Thy 
will be done, and so great an opportunity 
neither neglected nor lost.” 

Confusion and noise, the clattering of 
tongues, crowding, fighting, pushing, swear- 
ing, blaspheming—the atmosphere was redo- 
lent with curses. At last the vessel was loos- 
ed from its moorings, and quickly leaving the 
beautiful city of Dublin behind, the steamer 
passed Kingstown, and steered away for Holy- 
head. The two Christian men looked upon 
their fellow-creatures with deep pain, and as 
they observed their conduct, and heard their 
oaths and imprecations, it seemed as if there 
was not one among the dark mass of human- 
ity before them who had not “bowed the 
knee to Baal.” It was no small comfort to 
their hearts when they found that the cook 
of the ship was a pious man, and that there 
was at least one with whom they might con- 
verse. To a man of Edward’s impulsive tem- 
perament, who had so much to say that was 
worth the saying, and so kindly a disposition 
to make the message pleasant even to ordi- 
nary objectors, it was no small difficulty to re- 
main silent. The word of God was like fire 
in his bones. It was a hard struggle to re- 
strain himself, and he was disposed to run all 
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risks to gain a hearing for the gospel. Per- 
haps, however, if it were impossible while 
they were on board ship for him to preach to 
them, it might be his privilege to do so when 
they had arrived at Holyhead. 

A finer day had not been seen for a long 
while, nor a clearer sky. As the vessel 
ploughed her way so gaily and gracefully 
across the waters, it was not anticipated that 
anything would interrupt their course, or mar 
the little pleasure they had from the beauty 
of the scene. When, however, they were 
within an hour’s voyage from Holyhead, they 
were enveloped in one of those thick yellow- 
black fogs with which Londoners are painful- 
ly familiar, and it reminded the two friends 
of the thick darkness that fell upon Egypt in 
the time of God’s sevore visitation. Hdward 
could not discern a single person on board, 
nor even his companion that had stood by his 
side. ‘To move a step forwards or backwards 
was not easy, since he could not see his own 
feet, much less a foot ahead. Feeling his way 
to the front of the poop, he mounted as best 
he could the skylight, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity, which he believed God had afforded 
him in answer to prayer, he shouted out with 
a stentorian voice, the familiar words “God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
These were followed by other and similar pas- 
sages. The Spirit of God seemed not only to 
bring suitable words from the inspired vol- 
ume to his recollection, but to aid him in their 
delivery. Text followed text in rapid succes- 
sion, pronounced with a peculiarly solemn 
emphasis; and as there was not a breath of 
wind stirring, nor another voice, he was heard 
from bow to stern, although no one knew from 
whence the voice proceeded. Every one 
seemed startled. A grave silence reigned; 
every breath was hushed, and every ear at- 
tentive. 
apparently a more impressible auditory. Na- 
turally a superstitious people, the Irish labor- 
ers appeared to regard the voice as superhu- 
man, and as iward was elevated consider- 
ably above them, it required only a vigorous 
imagination and a cowering fear to conceive, 
as some confessed afterwards they had con- 
ceived, that the heavens were speaking, call- 
ing them, as if with the tongue of a trumpet, 
to repentance and to God. 

Meanwhile the captain of the boat was con- 
sidering as he stood on the bridge the best ex- 
pedient to adopt to prevent a catastrophe, 
and to secure the cargo from damage. It was 


dangerous to proceed just then, as they might }a napkin and brought them to me. 


dash against another vessel. The speed was 
therefore eased, and every effort made to se- 
cure the boat from harm. 

For twenty minutes the darkness contin- 
ued, and the voice of the speaker cried with 
undiminished vigor. Just as the captain was 
about to stop the engines, and allow the ves- 
sel to drift, they suddenly emerged into a 
clear atmosphere and a bright sky, with the 
sun shining as gloriously as before. The scene 
of gloom had changed for one of joy and 
brightness. And there was the adventurous 
speaker, standing boldly upon the poop of the 
vessel, with arms uplifted to heaven, calling 
down God’s blessing upon the human mass 
beneath. The poor fellows had now found 
from whence the strange, unearthly sounds 
had proceeded, and were glad to find after all 
that the speaker was a man like themselves. 


He had gained their attention—what should 
hinder his continuing? He knew well how 
to interest them. ‘The story of his own life 
was sufficient to do that. It was not every 
day that they could hear how God had met 
with a notorious burglar and ill-liver. They 
were some distance from Holyhead. The 
captain did not complain. The men were 
still attentive. “I'll go on,” thought he, “in 
dependence upon the good Spirit that has 
helped me thus far.” 

And he did go on, preaching and exhort- 
ing, and entreating, until they arrived on 
shore. On landing, what a different scene 
was witnessed from that which had been ap- 
prehended! The crowd gathered round the 
speaker and his companion, not to threaten 
or abuse the evangelists, but to shake their 
bands, to thank them, and to hear a little 
more about the message of love and of mercy 
which had arrested their minds.” 


Sagacity of the Swallow. 

In the early part of last spring I had a visit 
from a brace of swallows, who commenced to 
build a nest under my balcony in the fork of 
the bracket which supported it. The floor of 
the balcony being boarded, afforded complete 
shelter from the rain. As, however, the par- 
lor window was immediately under the nest, 
the fumes from the gas, when the window was 
opened, proved too noxious, and they aban- 
doned the idea of using it, and forthwith re- 
moved to the adjoining bracket, where they 
finished a suitable nest, their mode of construc- 
tion being the following: They carefully col- 
lected all the fibrous matter they could — 
horse hair, wool, threads, &.—and rolling 
these in small pools made by the water carts 
in the street, they then formed them into little 
balls, about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 


These they carried to the bracket under the 
balcony and fixed them in the fork thereof. 


Never man had a more willing or|The nest, when completed, formed an inverted 


cone about six inches deep, leaving a space of 
a little over two inches from the under floor 
of the balcony on the south side, the north 
side being continued unto the floor of the bal- 
cony. 

All went well until the young birds were 
hatched, when some mischievous youngsters 
discovered them, and, in an endeavor to ob- 
tain possession of the nest, broke the wall of 
it, when the three little inmates fell into the 
passage in front of the house, where my man- 
servant discovered them; and, as he had been 
for many years in Spain, where these birdsare 
protected with religious care, he put them on 
I imme- 
diately took them to the balcony, and placed 
them in a nest formed of French cotton, and 
protected, as well as I could, from the cold 
and possibility of wet, but leaving space large 


enough for the parent birds to get to them. I 
then closed the window, pulled down the 
blind, and gave directions that no person 
should enter the room, lest they might be dis- 
turbed. In a little time I had the satisfaction 
to see one of the parent birds return, and, 
after much fluttering about and cautious ap- 
proaches, eventually bring them some food 
(insects.) 

Ta an hour after I found the old birds busily 


engaged in repairing the nest, using in this in- 
stance the material composing the abandoned 
nest, which they carefully broke up and car- 
ried in small pieces to the street, rolling the 
little pellets in the mud, and then fixing them 


to the walls of the injured nest. Notwil 
standing all the diligence they used they p 
gressed but slowly, and, after four hon 
work, the extent of repairs did not excc 
three-quarters of an inch in height by t) 
inches in length. The following morning # 
work was still continued, and, as the lit| 
ones were still alive and in much the saif 
condition as I had left them, I concluded th 
were well looked after by the parent birds. 
left bird seed, oatmeal and water on the bi 
cony, but the old birds did not touch any. | 
evening the repairs had progressed so far 
the gathering in of the lining and general tri 
ming up of the jagged edges; but the recc 
struction had advanced but little, the d 
being very wet and stormy, so much go thy 
a considerable portion of the cotton was blow 
away from my nest, and I had to move it ini 
a more sheltered spot. | 

The next day proved fine, and the new w} 
was raised more than an inch in height, whi 
the length being so much greater as they aj 
proached the top, gave evidence of continu| 
industry; the abandoned nest was also co 
siderably reduced in size. Another day | 
hard labor reduced the cap, and the openii 
had a semi-circular form, about one-third} 
the damage being repaired. On the mornii 
of the fourth day after the calamity, I had 4 
early visit to the little ones, the sun beit| 
bright and warm, whilst the air was perfect} 
calm. Approaching the blind cautiously, 
peeped through, and discovered one of the o 
birds carefully pushing a little one to the edj 
of the balcony, where the other parent bi 
was fluttering and supporting himself by tl] 
bill, just on a level with the flooring. | 

In a few minutes the operation was con} 
pleted by the safe transfer of the youngstd 
to his back. The other parent immediate] 
joined, and by the time I got to the hall doi 
the youngster was safely lodged in its nes 
with its mouth wide open, anxiously expec 
ing its breakfast, which was quickly brougl 
by one of the old birds, who made a rap; 
flight up and down the street, and secured | 
prize insect as a reward. The remaining litt! 
ones were transferred in the course of the da: 
But on the following day my servant brougl 
one of them to me dead. I suppose it fe 
from the nest, ds the wall was very low. Th 
old birds continued to, repair the nest unt 
the aperture was reduced to a small semici 
cular opening through which a lady’s han 
might pass, and for a considerable time o 
of the old birds remained continually in th 
nest. 

In about three weeks after the restoratio| 
of the nest, I observed, one morning, the ol 
birds very busy about the nest; and havin 
concealed myself from sight, I observed 
parent bird take one of the young ones on hi 
back, and fly a short distance off—not moy 
than a yard—and return with his charge t 
the nest—the other parent bird being alway 
in close attendance, assisting in the interes 
ing ceremony. In a few days more I observe 
the parent bird take the young one on bi 
back to the street, and let it fly of its own a' 
cord, but always accompanied by both parent 
one being in front and the other immediatel 
under the youngster. In this way the littl] 
ones were exercised alternately, principall| 
in the early morning, when the streets wer; 
comparatively quiet. 

As the season advanced, the flights becam 
longer, and both the little ones were taken ou 
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ether, the noise occasioned by their delight 
i | the instructions of the old birds being con- 
{| rable. Eventually, the quartet proceeded 
yj, country excursions, sometimes not return- 
|, for a couple of days. Ultimately, I re- 
‘ved a visit of longer duration from one of 
| old birds and the two youngsters. I began 
j fear an accident had occurred to the other 
went. But in about three weeks he joined 
| party again and took them off. Before 
ving they completely closed up the entrance 
ithe nest; and I fondly hope to receive a 
| t from my feathered tenants next spring. 
JDhambers’ Journal. 


ie For “The Friend.” 
i Arch Street Meeting House. 
o) Che lot of ground where Arch Street Meet- 
ij, House now stands, at the S. E. corner of 
arth and Arch streets, was given to Friends 
Philadelphia, by William Penn, in 1701, 
ij; &@ burying-ground, and was used for this 
Lepose for many years. Towards the close 
Jlast century, the need was felt of more 
jple and convenient accommodation than 
/1 then been provided for the purposes of 
» Society, and especially for the holding of 
p Women’s Yearly Meeting. The subject 
ijamed the attention of the Yearly Meeting, 
j; 1 also of the three Monthly Meetings then 
jpsting in the city. The Western District 
}onthly Meeting was not then established. 
/.e meeting which in our time convenes at 
jjarth and Arch, then met in a building at 
ie S. W. corner of Second and Market— 
‘ich was called “The High Street Meeting 
| suse.” It was proposed to sell this property 
}d to erect a building at Fourth and Arch. 
' the ground had been buried over, and the 
gging of the foundations would necessarily 
place some of the remains which had been 
jserred there, a strong opposition was raised 
Jiinst the proposition by some of the sur- 
ving relatives and friends. A committee of 
j® Meeting for Sufferings was joined to a 
‘limmittee from each of the three Monthly 
|| betings in considering the subject, and their 
port was referred by the Monthly Meeting 
|, Philadelphia to a special committee, who 
lade a report in Third month 1796, and it 
as then concluded to sell the Market street 
foperty. But the difficulties appear still to 
iuve been unsurmounted, for we find in the 
\wvelfth month of the following year, that the 
Jonthly Meeting was attended by a Com- 
jjittee of the Yearly Meeting, appointed “to 
‘ve patient and due attention to the cause 
Jhich obstructs the concern for the better 
lkcommodation of that meeting going for- 
jard.” 
‘In the Fifth month 1802, we find the sub- 
ict again on the minutes of the Monthly 
iLeeting, accompanied by the statement that 
ac Yearly Meeting had recommended to the 
becial care and attention of Friends of the 
Beco city Monthly Meetings, to consider the 
‘abject of providing a house for the accom- 
aodation of the Yearly Meeting of women 
jriends. Steps were now taken leading to 
fore definite and decisive action, for in the 
/irst month of 1803, a report was received 
rom a joint committee of the three Monthly 
Meetings, proposing to erect a building for 
lhe Women’s Yearly Meeting, 85 feet by 62 
eet, with a youth’s gallery on the west side 
mly. This with the committee-rooms and 


} 


we proof adjoining, it was estimated would 
Bet £6000, and they recommended that vol- 


he 


untary subscriptions be made to defray the 
expense. The report was signed by Daniel 
Drinker, Jonathan Evans, John Hutchinson, 
Henry Drinker, Daniel Thomas, Thomas 
Stewardson, William Dawson, John James 
and Isaac Paxson. 

A marble stone is placed in the wall of the 
building, with the year 1804 engraved on it, 
which may be considered as the date of its 
erection; but the final report of the building 
committee was not made till the Hleventh 
month 1806. In it they say they have re- 
ceived from members of the Monthly Meeting 


of Philadelphia, . : : . $8,808 543 
Northern District (including $200 

from a country friend), 8,042 33 
Southern District, ¢ 4,832 50 


$21,683 373 

The total expenses were $21,678.76, leay- 
ing an unexpended balance of $4.61. 

The building erected at this time was the 
room nearest Third St., in which the Yearly 
Meeting of men Friends is now held, and the 
smaller rooms lying between it and the large 
western room. The latter was added about 
1811, for the building committee reported in 
the Second month of 1812, that it was finish- 
ed at a cost of $20,095.91, including sundry 
expenses connected with the former building. 


oS 


How Watch Springs are Made.—The method 


of making main-springs for watches as prac- 
tised in New York and other large cities is 
first to cut up the steel of the necessary thick- 
ness into strips of the necessary breadth. 
These strips are then fastened by the ends in 
a long, horizontal frame, and the edges and 
sides of the steel are smoothed by polishers 
fastened between two sticks and worked by 
hand lengthwise on the steel, from the one 
end of the frame to the other. After being pre- 
pared in this manner the steel is wound closely 
round a wooden centre, in the same manner 
as a ribbon is wound on a small block, and 
in the process of winding the end of each strip 
of steel is fastened to the other by binding 
wire, a number of lengths being coiled one on 
top of the other. The roll of steel is then 
put into a furnace, the necessary heat applied, 
and the hot steel suddenly plunged into oil. 
In this condition, although the steel is hard, 
there is a certain amount of floxibility to it, 


just the same as a very thin and narrow strip 


of glass is elastic, which prevents the steel 
from breaking when the surface is being pre- 
pared for blueing, and which is done in some- 
thing the same manner as smoothing the steel 
in the first instance, only finer polishing ma- 
terials are used. The blueing is done by draw- 
ing the steel in straight lengths over an 
alcohol lamp on a hot piece of metal, which 
renders it perfectly elastic, and afterwards it 
is cut to the proper lengths, and the eyes for 
the hooks put in, and then coiled into a spiral 
form on a tool. 
ret Selected. 

Many a discouraged mother folds her tired 
hands at night, and feels as if she bad, after 
all, done nothing, although she has not spent 
an idle moment since she rose. Is it nothing 
that your helpless little children have had 
some one to come to with all their childish 
griefs and joys? Is it nothing that your hus. 


band feels “ safe” when he is away to his busi_ 
ness, because your careful hand directs every. 
thing at home? Is it nothing when his busi. 
ness is over, that he has the blessed refuge of 


home, which you have done your best to 
brighten and refine? Oh! weary and faith- 
ful mother, you little know your power when 
you say, “I have done nothing.” There is a 
book in which a fairer record than this is 
written over against your name.—/xtract. 


Natural Umbrellas —The Timit, a low tree, 
seldom rising more than twenty or thirty 
feet, throws out wedge-shaped Jeaves some 
ten or twelve feet long, sometimes all but en- 
tire, sometimes irregularly pinnate, because 
the space between the straight and parallel 
side nerves has not been filled up. ‘These 
flat, wedge-shaped sheets, often six fect across, 
and the oblong pinne, some three feet long, 
by six inches to a foot in breadth, make ad- 
mirable thatch; and on emergency, as we of- 
ten saw that day, good umbrellas. Bundles 
of them lay along the roadside, tied up, ready 
for carrying away, and each negro or negress 
whom we passed carried a ‘Timit leaf, and 
hooked it on to his head when a gust of rain 
came down.—Kingsley’s West Indies. 


Though the outward appearance of things 
may make some weak ones to reason and 
question, and be ready to stumble, yet the 
gospel light and life, and the good order 
thereof is very comfortable, and as it is kept 
unto will resolve all doubts, stop the dark 
reasoner, and put a period to all unprofitable 
controversies; which things the Lord grant 
may be brought to pass amongst you, and in 
all the churches, to the honor and exaltation 
of His holy name and precious Truth, and the 
comforting, building up and establishing of 
every breathing, tender babe, that He over 
all may have the praise, and our souls the 
comfort for evermore.—J. Vokins, 1681. 


Working Backward.—A worthy Scotch couple, 
when asked how their son had broken down 
so early in life, gave the following explanation : 
“When we began life together we worked 
bard and lived upon porridge and such like, 
gradually adding to our comforts as our means 
improved, until we were able to dine off a bit 
of roast meat and sometimes a boiled chickie 
(chicken) ; but Jack, our son, he worked back- 
ward, and began with the chickie first.” 


America, Origin of the Name. — Francis 
Lieber contributes to the American Historical 
Record the following information. Emric or 
Amric is an old Germanic personal name. Am 
means diligence or activity; hence Ameise, 
the German for ant, the industrious creature 
by way of excellence; and ric (our rich) sig- 
nifies strong, abundant. Amric, therefore, 
meant the very industrious or active. German 
conquerors of Italy carried thither German 
names, and Amric was eupbonized by the 
Italians into Amrico or Americo, which in 
turn was Latinized into Americus. So far 
the origin of Vespucci’s name. 


Oh! feel a necessity of watchfulness, that 
we may keep our hearts diligently; that we 
may feel the issues of life; that the inward 
man may grow and be capable to act for 
God; for we have every One, both male and 
female, a service in our proper places ; and 
they that are diligent in doing their duty, 
shall be sure of a blessed reward of life and 
peace; therefore,. let all be encouraged that 
are poor and needy, and feeble-minded. Oh, 
let them put on courage, yea, the very hind- 
ermost of the flock.—J. Vokins. 
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I have no doubt but that a people will be 
preserved from generation to generation, to 
contend earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and to maintain the same with 
the doctrine and principles resulting there- 
from, 80 eminently revived in our predeces- 
sors, and most surely believed by us. So that 
when it shall please the Lord to awaken the 
nations, there will be no occasion to expect 
new discoveries or other manifestations, but 
the Lord will show where he feeds his flock, 
and where they lie down at noon. —John| 
Griffith. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forerr¢n.—On the 8th inst. the House of Commons 
resumed the debate on a motion for the remoyal of Jus- 
tice Keogh from the bench for his decision in the Gal- 
way election case, unseating Captain Nolan on the 
ground of undue influence in his election by the priest- 
hood. Most of the prominent Irish members denounced 
the course of Justice Keogh, which was approved by 
the government. After an exciting debate the govern- 
ment was sustained by a large majority. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, has written to Stanley thanking him 
for communicating intelligence with regard to Dr. 
Livingstone to the Society, and referring to his enter- 
prise in terms of the highest praise. 

A new ocean cable has just been laid from the Suffolk 
coast in England to Hanover. During the past two 
years 23,000 miles of electric cables have been laid in 
the waters of England, France, Spain, Holland, Turkey, 
China, South America and Australia. 

The proof spirits distilled in Great Britain and Ire- 
land during 1871 amounted to 30,855,035 gallons, of 
which 13,813,062 gallons were distilled in Scotland, 
9,302,253 in Ireland, and 7,739,720 gallons in England. 
The proof spirits consumed in Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1871, amounted to 24,163,644 gallons, of which 
12,874,372 gallons were consumed in England, 5,671,- 
477 gallons in Scotland, and 5,617,644 gallons in Ire- 
land. The duty derived from this source amounted to 
$60,409,110. 

The city of Oxford, with a population of 35,000, has, 
it is stated, not a single criminal in its prison. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 10th 
inst. The Queen’s speech was read by royal commis- 
sion. In it the queen says; “I am able to speak favor- 
ably of the tranquillity and growing prosperity of Eng- 
land. The revenue is in a flourishing condition, and 
while I cordially congratulate you on the activity of 
trade, I hope it will be borne in mind that periods of 
unusually rapid changes in the prices of commodities, 
and in the value of labor, are likewise periods which, 
more than eyer, call for the exercise of moderation and 
forethought. The act which establishes the ballot will 
assist to secure alike the independence of voters and the 
tranquillity of elections for members of Parliament.” 

The Pope has written a letter to President Thiers 
congratulating the French nation upon the great suc- 
cess of the new loan, which the Pope thinks is attri- 
butable to the refusal of Goulard, the Minister of 
Finance, to accept the position of Ambassador to the 
Court of Italy, the invader and enemy of the Holy See. 

Paris mail advices state that in the office of the Peu- 
ple Francais thousands of Imperialist papers have been 
seized, and a voluminous secret correspondence also 
discovered, together with the pamphlets intended for 
distribution in the army. 

The Jesuits are already leaving Prussia in great 
numbers. Some of them intend to settle in Prague, 
where they have.purchased an old convent. 

The Municipal Council of Diekirch, in Luxemburg, 
has refused permission to the exiled Jesuits from Ger- 
many to settle in that town, and has exhorted the other 
towns of the Duchy to adopt a similar policy, as to 
harbor the Jesuits must inevitably involve them in 
troubles with Germany. 

Owing to the prevalence of rinderpest in Germany 
and Russia the Belgian government has prohibited the 
importation of cattle from those countries. 

The King of Spain has signed a decree prepared by 


the Ministry, providing for the gradual abolition of | 


slavery in Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The Carlist prisoners taken during the late insurrec- 
tion have been sent to the Canaries. The king has 
granted pardons to several leaders of the late insurrec- 
tion. At Bilboa, Amadeus was warmly welcomed by 
the people. 

The passenger fares and charge for freight on the 
English railways have been increased in consequence 
of the advance in the price of coal. 

London, 8th mo. 12th.—Consols 923. 
1867, 92; ten-forties, 89%. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10d.; Orleans, 10}d. a 
103d. California white wheat, 12s. 4d. per 100 Ibs. Red 
spring wheat, 11s. 4d. a 11s. 9d. 

Six hundred Communist prisoners, who, since their 
conviction, have been imprisoned on the Island of Aix, 
sailed on the 9th on the transport Garonne for New 
Caledonia, where they are to serve out the sentences 
imposed upon them. 

Advices from San Domingo to 8th mo. Ist, report the 
country tranquil. Cabral has disbanded his forces, and 
has gone to Port au Prince to offer his services to the 
Haytiens. 

One of the most extensive cotton factories at Geneva, 
Switzerland, was burned on the night of the 12th inst. 
The loss is estimated at 10,000,000 francs, and 800 
operatives are thrown out of employment. 

President Thiers has caused the German government 
to be informed that the first 500,000,000 franes of the 
war indemnity, payable under the recent treaty, is held 
at its disposal. 

Unirep Sratres.—The complete returns of the census 
of 1870, show the total population to be 38,558,371. Of 
this number 19,493,565 were males, and 19,064,806 
females, 

The vessels that entered into and cleared from the 
ports of the United States during the twelve months 
ending Third month 31st last, numbered 60,026, and 
measured in the aggregate 21,262,253 tons. The Ameri- 
can vessels numbered 21,536, and measured 7,482,970 
tons. The foreign vessels numbered 38,390, and meas- 
ured 13,779,283 tons. 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending 
on the 10th inst., numbered 422, including 229 children 
under two years of age. There were 101 deaths of 
cholera infantum, 46 of marasmus, 22 debility, 31 con- 
sumption, and 12o0ldage. The U.S. Commissioners to 
select a site for the new Post-oflice in Philadelphia, 
have chosen ground at the north-west corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut, embracing the lot on which the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania stands. The proposed site has 
176 feet 9 inches front on Chestnut street and 378 feet 
9 inches on Ninth street. The valuation of the ground 
proposed to be taken is about $850,000. 

During the Seventh month the quantity of water 
pumped by the various water works for the supply of 
the city, was 1,278,266,160 gallons. ; 

The exports from Philadelphia during the year end- 
ing 6th mo. 30th last, were of the aggregate value of 
$20,982,876. Of the articles exported petroleum con- 
stituted more than half, being valued at $12,626,000 ; 
breadstufts rank next in amount, being $4,893,819. The 
foreign imports for the same period were $23,371,793, 
including sugar $6,045,129; molasses, #3,232,075; iron 
and steel, $3,436,513. The duties received on imports 
for the year were $8,533,570. 

According to a report of the census office, the total 
area of the United States and territories amounts to 


U. S. sixes, 


3,603,840 square miles. The whole number of dwel- 
lings is 7,042,833, with an average of 5.49 persons to 
each dwelling. 

It is stated that there is a wheat field on the west 
side of the San Joaquin river, California, thirty-five 
miles in length by eight miles in width, with an area 
of 179,000 acres. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 12th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 1153. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1184; ditto, 1868, 1153; ditto, 10-40, 
5 per cents, 1125. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.50; State 
extra, $7.10 a $7.50; finer brands, #8 a $11. White 
Kentucky wheat, $1.95 ; red spring wheat, $1.63 a £1.67. 
Oats, 46 a 53 cts. Western mixed corn, 64 cts.; yellow, 
65 cts.; southern white, 80 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands 
middlings cotton, 22} cts.; New Orleans, 22} cts. Super- 
fine flour, $5 a $5.50; extras, $5.75 a $6.25 ; finer brands, 
$6.50 a $10.25. New southern white wheat, $1.90; 
do. red, $1.76 a $1.79. Rye, 80 cts. Western mixed 
corn, 61 a 62 cts.; white, 71 cts. Oats, 43 a 46 cts. The 


cattle market dull; sales of about 3,300 head a 7} a 73 
cts. per lb. gross for choice; fair to good, 5} a 6} cts., 
and common, 4a 5 cts. Sheep sold at 5} a 6} cts. per 
lb. gross. Receipts 15,000 head. Hogs, $7.37 a $7.50 
per 100 lb. net for corn fed. Baltimore.—Choice white 


i 


wheat, $1.80 a $1.82; fair to prime $1.70 a $1.75 
choice amber, $1.80 a $1.85; good to prime red, $1/ 
a $1.78; common to fair, $1.55 a $1.65. Southe | 
white corn, 72 cts.; yellow, 62 a 65 cts. Oats, 43 a 4i 
cts. Ohicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.53 a $1.56; Nol 
3 spring, $1.28 a $1.31. No. 2 mixed corn, 42} ats) 
No. 2 oats, 274 cts. Lard, 84 cts. Sugar cured hamg 
13 a 16 cts. Cincinnati—Flour, $7.50 a $8. New 
wheat, $1.40 a $1.45. Corn, 45 a 46 ets. Old oats, ; 
a 87 cts.; new do, 25 a 30 cts. Lard, 8 a 8} cts. Sif 
Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.50 a $1.55; No} 
do. $1.40. No. 2 mixed corn, 363 cts. Oats, 26 cts. 
RECEIPTS. ‘ i 
Received from Joseph Waring, Canada, $2.25, 
No. 23, vol. 47, and Postage, and for Joseph Pollard} 
$2.25, vol. 46, and Postage; from Thomas 8. Pike, Nj 
J., per Thomas Scattergood, $2, vol. 46; from Henr 
Knowles, Agent, for Henry A. Knowles, Io., Marth 
M. Knowles, Mich., and David Naramore, Danid) 
Peckham, and John J. Peckham, N. Y., $2 each, voll 
46; from William Hancock, Pa., #2, vol. 46; from 
William B. Oliver, Agent, Mass., $2, vol. 46, and f | 


; 


Valentine Meader, $2, vol. 46. 4 
13th, from East Fairfiel 


We also received, 8th mo. 
O., $2, name of the person sending, omitted, wh 
please forward. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution opens on tli 
28th of Tenth month next. Parents and others wl ) 
intend to send pupils will please make early applicay 
tion to AARON SHARPLEsS, Superintendent, (addres 
Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.), or to CHARLES J} 
ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

Highth mo. 13th, 1872. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Monthlf 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open « 
Second-day, Ninth mo, 2d, 1872. The Boys’ Schou) 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the care q 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, 9 
Seventh St., below Race St., is under the care ¢f 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primary} 
Schools for the instruction of those children who ar 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of which If 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth ari 
Noble streets, the other in the Boys’ School buildin 
on Cherry street. i} 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and jt 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these school} 
The terms are moderate, and by provisions recently mai 
for that purpose, Friends belonging to Phileseal 
Yearly Meeting, sending children to these schools, (als 
members) who may find the charges burdensome, can i 
fully relieved. In the principal schools opportuniti¢ 
are afforded of obtaining a liberal education in useft 
branches of study, and in the Latin and Greek lav 
guages. In the primary schools the children are we 
grounded in those of a more elementary character. | 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chi] 
dren should be made early, and that parents returnin 
children to the schools should send them at the begin 
ning of the term. + | 

Further information may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, | 

JAMES SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market street 


| 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will begin Ninth mo, 11th. Exam] 
nation for admission Ninth mo. 10th, at 9 a. M. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 4 
Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which studen| 
may be admitted next term. | 

‘Students whose homes are within a convenient dis 
tance, may be admitted to the College for instructior 
without board. 

For terms, &c., apply to Samurn J. GuMMER] 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort# 
ingtoN, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may b 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board ¢ 
Managers. 


OO ae 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. | 
No. 422 Walnut Street. w 
| 


